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INTRODUCTION 



The fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the oldest and largest School 
of Arts in the Australasian colonies seemed to the Committee to be too 
interesting and important an event to be allowed to pass without suitable 
celebration, and steps were accordingly taken to arrange for a Scientific 
Conversazione on the 21st of March last. 

The efforts of the Committee were cordially assisted by several Departments 
of the Government and by members of the Institution, which resulted in the 
gathering together of a considerable amount of scientific apparatus, specimens of 
the natural products of New South Wales, as well as collections of maps, and 
photographs illustrative of many of the important public works executed through- 
out the Colony. The entrance and principal rooms of the Institution were 
tastefully decorated with flags and evergreens, and a large number of archi- 
tectural drawings and photographs of many of the fine buildings recently 
erected in the city of Sydney and the country towns. 

The Conversazione was held for . two days and nights, and during that 
time was visited by several thousands of persons, who appeared to enter 
fully into the spirit of the celebration. An attractive display was made of 
the works of the students in the drawing and modelling classes, and of 
the engineering and other working models purchased at the late Sydney 
International Exhibition. 

On the first evening the large hall of the Institution was crowded with 
an appreciative audience, who came to hear the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Windeyer, President of the Institution, deliver a commemorative address 
which he had prepared at the request of the Committee, who subsequently 
resolved that it should be printed and widely circulated. The proceedings 
were closed by the presentation of a large number of handsomely-bound 
prizes to the successful students attending the Technical College. 

The Hon. John Macintosh, M.L.C. (senior Vice-President), moved a 
vote of thanks to His Honour for the able address delivered by him, and 
bore testimony to his valuable services for many years on the Board of 
Management and as a volunteer teacher of the Greek class in connection 
with the Institution. 
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THE ADDRESS. 



F a century having elapsed since this institution 
/as first established, the committee have thought it 
lesirable that its members should be brought together 
n commemoration of the anniversary of its founda- 
iun. And though we do not, like happy couples 
who celebrate their silver and golden weddings, ex- 
pect to be enriched by the donations of an admiring public, 
we feel that not only will this celebration be regarded with 
satisfaction by members having a personal attachment to the 
institution, but by all taking a philanthropic interest in efforts 
made for the diffusion of knowledge amongst those whose 
position in life and scant opportunities for study require the aid 
of educational institutions, enabling them to unite learning with 
working. The fact that the Sydney Mechanics' School of 
Arts has lasted through fifty years, that it has triumphed over 
all the difficulties surrounding the establishment of such a 
school in a young country, and that it may be now regarded 
as one of our permanent institutions, is the best proof that it 
supplies a want in our social organisation. Doubtless, when 
that little band of earnest- minded men first met together fifty 
years ago to lay the foundation of this institution there were 



many who sneered at their Utopian idea of offering to the people 
of so young a country, where a scanty population was hardly 
settled, the benefits of scientific knowledge, which at that time, 
even in the older countries of the world, was almost the exclusive 
possession of the few, whilst wilder still to some seemed the 
idea of interesting them in the culture of the intellect which is 
to be sought for its own sake, and for the nobler development 
of man as man. 

The peculiar circumstances surrounding the early social 
condition of the colony were too well calculated to foster that 
spirit of pessimism which even under healthier conditions of 
social organisation too frequently is the garb in which class 
selfishness loves to clothe itself. To the student of social 
science looking back at a past, which our present happy con- 
ditions of social life now enables us to criticise and discuss, it 
can be no matter of surprise that the mocking spirit which 
" ever more denies," which is ever asking Cut bono, where 
earnest, patient work is demanded to obtain success for efforts 
originating in a belief in the far off perfectibility of man, should 
have regarded with a cynical smile the efforts of those who, 
in this remote land with its handful of people, were following 
in the footsteps of Birkbeck and other friends of popular 
education in the mother country. The spirit of indifferentism 
so strongly marked in man's mixed essence, which made the 
first of tradition, born into the world, jeeringly demand, " Am 
I my brother's keeper," and which nationally underlies the 
nineteenth-century doctrine of non-intervention, ever has its 
excuses ready made for those who recognise no duty but to 
themselves. Unhappily, fifty years ago the question would be 
associated with the thought that the interrogator was so, in a 
sense which would at once condemn as hopeless all efforts to 
found institutions for self-improvement and culture, which to 
be successful must depend upon that yearning after the better 
life which it was vain to expect in the then circumstances of 
the country. Others doubtless there were then, as now, who 
took no interest in the colony except so far as it might prove 
the means of producing as rapidly as possible what would 



enable them to live in ease elsewhere, who regarded with 
aversion all their surroundings, and who in the slave-corrupted 
spirit of the ancient philosopher had come to think that their 
fellow-man might be rightly regarded as an animated tool. 

The suggestions which I have made as to the difficulties 
by which the early promoters of the institution were surrounded 
are by no means imaginary. Anyone reading the first reports 
of our committee cannot fail to observe that those interesting 
themselves in the undertaking were keenly alive to the obstacles 
which they had to encounter in the early circumstances of the 
colony. As may be gathered from the succeeding records of 
their work, whilst still with earnest hope they pressed on their 
efforts, they felt their times of depression and of disappoint- 
ment, when their enthusiasm was damped by the indifference 
of the public, by the small results which they had accom- 
plished, and by the paucity of those who, amidst the race for 
wealth, cared for the pursuit of knowledge and the improve- 
ment of others. Like all men starting with a high ideal, they 
could not but at times grow sorrowful when, to use the words 
of the Grecian sage, " humbled and bowed down by commerce 
with the world," they found how different was the possible and 
the actual from the ideal which they had in view. But to 
them, doubtless, as to other earnest workers, to whom dis- 
appointment of high hopes has come, as they journeyed 
obscurely on the way to their Emmaus, came to support their 
drooping spirits that vision of future perfection which enables 
them to remind those who smile at the Utopian, that all pro- 
gress were impossible were it not for the instinctive belief in 
the ultimate manifestation of the perfect. Happily for us, 
amongst the few who had come to this country in the true 
spirit of colonists, there were some who, either intending to 
make it their home, or feeling that, even as sojourners in a 
strange land, they had duties to discharge, took a higher view 
of life, and thought that in laying the foundation of institutions 
for the diffusion of knowledge amongst the people, they were 
taking a course that could not fail to develop a healthy moral 
tone in the community. 
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To the honour of those who were then, from their position, 
education, and ability, the natural leaders in such a movement, 
we find that the high official, the earnest professional man, the 
scholarly clergyman, all took part in the formation of this 
institution ; and whilst those, on whom superior advantages 
had laid the responsibility of leading in such an undertaking 
were not unmindful of their trust, it is significant to note that 
the desire for self-improvement, which has done so much for 
the British working classes, and which has grown into a national 
demand for education, was the exciting cause of the movement. 

On board the good ship " Stirling Castle," which brought 
to this country fifty Scotch mechanics, who emigrated under the 
auspices of Dr. Lang, was the Rev. Henry Carmichael, a 
clergyman of the Scotch Church, who had come out to devote 
himself to the cause of higher education in the colony. 
Animated by the fervid desire to impart knowledge which must 
ever influence the mind of the true teacher, he quickly 
organised amongst the crew and his artisan fellow-passengers 
classes for their instruction, which were continued throughout 
the voyage. The desire for further teaching, so originated, 
developed into a plan for the formation of a mechanics' insti- 
tute and benefit society in Sydney. Mr. CarmichaePs account 
of this I will give in his own words, taken from an address 
delivered by him in this institution forty years ago. After 
making some observations upon the method of teaching pursued 
by him, he says: — "This sort of study was persevered in so 
successfully that before our arrival at Port Jackson the whole 
of the six books of Euclid had been gone through. The fifth 
book was demonstrated algebraically; and algebra was, besides, 
so far mingled with the daily work as to be used in explaining 
the rules given for finding the value of repeating and circu- 
lating decimals. In the same way the rules given for calcu- 
lating interest and annuities were explained, premising for this 
end the mode of finding the sums of an arithmetical and a 
geometrical series. The nature of logarithms, too, was 
explained, and examples chosen to give facility in using the 
logarithmic tables. The object kept in view throughout the 



whole of the work done was to enable the pupils to pursue the 
studies themselves afterwards, in the event of finding it for 
their advantage or gratification to do so. After leaving 
Simon's Bay, a proposal was made to form another class, to 
meet twice a week, for the purpose of discussing in conversa- 
tion the principles of political economy. This proposal was 
met with eagerness, and a class of thirty of the steerage pas- 
sengers immediately enrolled themselves. This class met for 
the first time on the 9th of September, and continued to meet 
regularly twice a week, till the vessel arrived in Bass' Straits, 
when the meetings took place four days consecutively, for the 
sake of finishing the prescribed course before the termination 
of the voyage. During these conversations the whole of the 
subjects illustrated so copiously in the first two books of the 
'Wealth of Nations' were brought under discussion ; although 
not precisely in the order observed by Dr. Smith. The topics 
chiefly dwelt upon were the laws which regulate the wages of 
labour and the price of commodities in general, the origin and 
nature of rent, the question of population, nature of capital, 
nature and effects of machinery, and the importance of 
extending to all ranks of society such a course of education 
as shall embrace an exposition of the leading truths of econo- 
mical science. With these studies the expediency and benefits 
were discussed of forming themselves into an association 
which should combine the advantages of a mechanics' insti- 
tution and a benefit society ; and a skeleton of such a 
society was accordingly drawn up, with the intention on the 
part of the mechanics of bringing its plan into operation as 
soon as circumstances would permit after their arrival in New 
South Wales. Amidst the difficulties of a first settlement, 
however, and in consequence of the peculiarities of the 
circumstances in the midst of which the emigrants by the 
1 Stirling Castle' found themselves after their arrival, the 
scheme sketched on board for their guidance on shore was not 
followed up." 

The project, indeed, would have probably fallen through 
if it had not been for the indefatigable zeal and earnest efforts 
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of Mr. Carmichael, which were supported by the powerful aid of 
that steadfast friend to popular education, Governor Sir Richard 
Bourke, whose name will ever be held in honour as one of the 
earliest advocates of unsectarian education amongst us. With 
his countenance and support a public meeting was held in the 
Courthouse on the 22nd March, 1833, for the purpose of 
originating the institution which now exists in so flourishing 
a condition. The chair was taken by the Surveyor-General of 
the colony, Major (afterwards Sir Thomas) Mitchell, and 
according to the report of the meeting given in the Sydney 
Herald of that date, the principal speakers were Mr. Carmichael, 
Mr. Edward Deas-Thomson, the Rev. Ralph Mansfield, Mr. 
Charles Windeyer, Dr. Lang, Mr. Hipkiss, and Mr. Taylor, a 
clever mechanic, whose oratorical powers are still remembered 
by old colonists. On the motion of Mr. Mansfield, seconded 
by Mr. Charles Windeyer, it was resolved — " That this meeting 
do consider it highly expedient to form an institution for the 
wise dissemination of useful and other scientific knowledge 
throughout the colony of New South Wales." Sir Thomas 
Mitchell was elected the first president, and Mr. Carmichael 
vice-president ; and a committee was elected, consisting of 
Messrs. Thomas Barker, Richard Campbell, jun., James 
Dunlop, James King, Dr. Wallace, Thomas Walker, A. Hallen, 
Richard Hipkiss, Edward M'Donald, William Orr, Andrew 
Petrie, David Taylor, H.Wills, Henry Hdllinshed, R. Brownlee, 
John Reilly, James Pearson, Alexander Patteson, William 
Carss, and Thomas Wintrup. To Mr. Carmichael, who was 
the life and soul of the institution till his removing to the 
country five years afterwards, is chiefly due the honour of 
being its originator. With the exception of the large-hearted 
man to whose sympathetic aid almost every institution in the 
colony for the help and advancement of his fellow-men is 
deeply indebted for munificent benefactions, I mean Mr. 
Thomas Walker, all those who took part in that meeting have 
passed away. Striving as they did in their day to do their 
duty to their fellow-men, and leave the world a little better 
than they found it, let us, who are enjoying the heritage of 
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their labours, do all honour to their memory. They among 
the first in this colony left on record their emphatic protest 
against the interrogating sneer of selfish indifferentism, " What 
has posterity done for us," in laying the foundation of an 
institution, the benefits of which in its growing usefulness 
would be enjoyed rather by those who came after than by 
those of their own time. Let us, in the spirit of the old Greeks, 
determine that as far as lies in our power we will hand down 
to those who come after us the educational advantages of 
institutions which they endeavoured to procure for us, if 
possibly we may, enhanced in value by the greater opportunities 
which we enjoy of continuing their good work with success. 
Their first efforts were ably followed up by an earnest succession 
of workers, most of whom, like their predecessors, have also 
passed away. Few of the younger generation amongst us 
perhaps know even the names of these early benefactors, or 
only know them as men whose duties in other spheres of action 
in later life prevented their taking any longer any active part 
in the institution to which in their earlier days they had given 
so much time and attention. To the credit of Sydney, be it 
said, all ranks of our citizens have contributed men, of whom 
their class might well be proud, to carry on the work of the 
institution. The hard-working medical man, the busy lawyer, 
the industrious mechanic, the energetic Civil servant, the steady 
man of business, and the scholarly professor, have all from time 
to time taken their share in its management. Looking back at 
our early records, it is surprising to see the amount of labour 
undertaken for us by some of our older benefactors. The 
work done by Mr. Robert Band, a promising young surgeon, 
who came out with Dr. Carmichael, and a tablet to whose 
memory adorns our walls, by Dr. (now Sir Charles) Nicholson, 
and by Mr. Arthur a' Beckett, was something extraordinary. 
Many whose names are familiar in our colonial history have 
lectured in our halls. Amongst the list I find Mr. (now Sir 
James) Martin, our learned and distinguished Chief Justice ; 
Sir William a'Beckett, the late Chief Justice of Victoria ; 
Mr. Richard Windeyer, Mr. (now Sir Archibald) Michie, 
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Mr. Arthur a' Beckett, Mr. Charles Kemp, Mr. Deniehy, Mr. 
Justice Therry, Dr. Leichhardt, Mr. John Rae, Mr. A. T. 
Holroyd, Mr. G. K. Holden, Mr. W. T. Cape, Mr. N. D. 
Stenhouse, Professor Smith, and Dr. Bennett, the oldest of our 
members present to-night, and one whose name is associated 
with the natural history of Australia, upon which he delivered 
valuable lectures to us forty years ago. To Dr. Lang, Mr. 
Bland, and Sir Henry Parkes, veteran friends of popular 
education, the institution is indebted for able support and 
substantial tokens of their interest in its welfare. Amongst 
those who, following the example of Dr. Woolley, for years 
gave time to the free instruction of classes, the names of 
Paterson, Weigall, Sly, and Rennie, will not be forgotten ; and 
I think it is a matter of congratulation that some who received 
their first technical instruction in our classes are now amongst 
the most successful of our teachers. Many others there were 
also, too numerous to mention, who in their day did good service. 
If time will not permit me to give the full muster-roll of these 
early benefactors, and if their names are not so familiar to us, 
their good works will live after them in the appreciation of 
those who rightly reverence the memory of all who cast their 
two mites into the accumulating treasury of knowledge. 

The institution, when first established, was carried on 
at the Survey or-GeneraPs Office, on Church-hill, in a building 
close to Petty's Hotel, and numbered 91 members in the first 
year of its existence. In 1835 ^ removed to its present site, 
and it had on its roll 1 1 2 members. Unfortunately the reports 
of the institution for the first two years have been lost, but in 
1836 it appears to have had 800 volumes in its library. It is 
curious to note that in 1836 the committee apologise for the 
addition to the library of the Waverley Novels, as, " at first 
thought, they may not appear exactly suited for the library of 
a school of arts," but justify it on the ground that " a taste 
for reading has to be formed before works of a more philoso- 
phical character will be appreciated, and that if any book is 
likely to accomplish this more directly than another it is the 
works of Scott, containing as they do a vast fund of historical 
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information mixed up in an agreeable shape with the manners 
and customs of different periods/ ' The 3000 works of fiction 
on our shelves, and the constant demands made upon us for 
a supply of new works of that character, though they might 
shock the more severe judgment of the committee of fifty 
years ago, would leave no doubt on their minds that the 
development of a taste for reading would not fail for lack of 
this sort of nurture. In 1845 the reading-room was first 
established ; but so little were its advantages appreciated that 
in consequence of many of the reviews, magazines, and even 
newspapers never having been opened, their purchase was 
discontinued in 1848, and not resumed till some years later. 
Though the founders of the institutiqn appear always to have 
contemplated the establishment of classes, it was not till the 
year 1846 that the committee proposed their formation for the 
study of arithmetic and algebra, writing and grammar, mechani- 
cal and architectural drawing, figure and landscape drawing, 
French, Latin, Greek, chemistry, and music, but only that for 
instruction in French was established. This seems soon to 
have ceased to exist, and we find in the reports of the period 
frequent regrets expressed at the apathy exhibited by our 
younger members and the working classes generally in 
availing themselves of the facilities for instruction which the 
institution offered. In 1848, however, classes were formed 
for mutual instruction or debating, drawing, music, and 
mathematics, which maintained a somewhat languishing exist- 
ence till Professor Woolley became associated with the insti- 
tution in 1855, when his enthusiasm in the cause of education 
breathed fresh life and vigour into our classes, and gave an 
impetus to the exertions of our managing body. 

Amongst those whose memory we would not willingly let 
die, the Rev. John Woolley by his constant devotion to our 
interests, his unselfish labour in our classes, and the philo- 
sophic eloquence of his addresses, stands out amidst our 
worthies of the past illumined by that halo of love for his 
fellow-men which endeared him to all who, whether in the 
classes of the School of Arts or of the University, had the 
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privilege of being his pupils. Throughout his life he bore 
witness to the truth that the highest culture and the most 
philosophic power of thought, so far from rendering their 
fortunate possessor incapable of sympathising with the masses, 
ought to stimulate a sense of the responsibility laid upon him 
to help his fellow-man in all efforts for self-improvement and 
the social amelioration of his condition. During the period of 
his presidency he from time to time advocated the expansion 
of our class system into a regular curriculum of studies, to be 
conducted upon the model of the London Society of Arts. 
Twenty-five years ago, however, the attempt seemed to be 
premature, though the several classes established continued 
to prosper. Speaking of the then comparative failure of the 
attempt in i860, Dr. Woolley says : — " It may be that we have 
traced a plan which our posterity alone can complete. We 
have not the less done a good work, if the edifice be in itself 
useful, and capable of adequate extension. That it is so, is 
abundantly proved by the success of similar undertakings in 
England, and their acknowledged advantages. If we will but 
sow our seed in faith, and water it with patient perseverance, 
perhaps even we may not pass away without tokens that our 
utmost wishes will at last be realised. I would not retrench a 
single chamber, nor abate the fair proportions of the topmost 
pinnacle ; only I would be content to see the stately pile 
which my imagination has reared — as in a far-off dream, like 
the architects of old, trusting that posterity will accept the 
inheritance, and ( praise my saying.' " The cruel fate which 
robbed us of him before he could witness the fruition of his 
labours to establish a Working Men's College, could not stop 
the germination of the good seed which he had planted. In 
1873, at the annual meeting of members, consequently upon 
a resolution moved by Mr. Edward Dowling, whose labours 
on behalf of the Technical College are worthy of all praise, it 
was decided that steps should be taken to determine whether 
it was then practicable to establish a Working Man's College, 
as Dr. Woolley had suggested ; and a committee was subse- 
quently appointed to consider the subject. In 1874 the 
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institution was incorporated by Act of Parliament ; but from 
1874 to 1877, * n consequence of the liability previously 
incurred by the institution in improving its premises, nothing 
could be done but preserve a masterly inactivity till the mort- 
gage debt, amounting to ^5000, was paid off. In 1878, Parlia- 
ment having granted ^2000 towards the establishment of the 
Technical or Working Men's College, the institution spent the 
further sum of ^8000, principally with a view to providing 
accommodation for its classes. That expenditure made alto- 
gether a total of ^25,863 spent by the institution, on land and 
buildings alone, since its foundation in 1833, an( ^ °f '^ s sum 
only ^4000 were contributed by the Government. These 
figures are some indication that whatever seasons of depression 
the institution may have gone through, the management of its 
finances by Mr. N. H. Eager, Mr. Joseph Thompson, Mr. F. J. 
Thomas, and others who have devoted much time to the duties 
of treasurer, has been successful. As against the small number 
of 91 members composing its first year's roll, we had 2022 on 
our books last year: whilst the library, which numbered 164 
volumes in 1834, has now, exclusive of works of reference, 
21,460 on its shelves. Our four classes of 1848 have risen 
to 24, attended last year by 11 00 pupils. Results such as 
these prove how far-sighted were our early founders in their 
anticipations of the future usefulness of the institution to 
which they devoted so much fostering care, whilst 
we may indeed "praise his saying " who, marking the 
tendencies of the time, first advanced the idea of a peopled 
college, in which the hard-handed sons of toil might pursue 
such studies as would both make the man a better mechanic 
and the mechanic a better man. 

The objects which we have in view, as far as the teaching 
of technical and practical science are concerned, are well set 
out in the report of the executive committee, of which Lord 
Selborne was chairman, appointed by the Corporation of the 
City of London and the Livery Companies, to inquire into 
certain reports made by Sir W. Armstrong, Professor Huxley, 
and others, as to the feasibility of establishing a technical 
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college. "The object/' says the report, "which the Livery 
Companies have in view is the improvement of the technical 
knowledge of those engaged in the manufactures of this 
country, whether employed as workmen, managers, or 
foremen, or as principals. It appears to your executive 
committee that, except in some very special instances, such 
as the introduction of a new industry or the revival of an old 
one, the companies should not endeavour to effect this 
improvement by teaching the workman to be more expert in 
his handicraft ; as, in their judgment, this form of improve- 
ment is one which must be derived from greater assiduity in 
their workshop and from longer practice therein, and they 
therefore are of opinion that, except in special cases, it would 
be unwise to establish any place for teaching the actual 
carrying out of the different trades — that is to say, a place in 
the nature of a model manufactory or workshop, or to provide 
instructors, for instance, in sawing and planing, and in 
chipping and filing, but they advise that the direction to be 
pursued in improving technical education should be one which 
will give to those employed in manufactures the knowledge of 
the scientific or artistic principles upon which the manufacture 
may depend. As illustrative of these views, they would refer 
to two great industries — iron and textile fabrics. With 
respect to iron, it is believed that it would be unwise to 
endeavour to improve that manufacture by instructing a 
puddler how to handle his tools in a superior manner, or the 
blast furnace-man how to manipulate his furnace ; but, on the 
other hand, your executive committee think it would be of 
great utility to give to such men (and especially to managers 
of ironworks) the scientific instruction which will enable them 
to know why it is that occasionally, in spite of manual 
dexterity and in spite of attention, the puddle bar is bad, or 
the pig-iron is unsaleable, except at a reduced price. The 
application of the science of chemistry to the manufacture of 
iron affords this knowledge : instructed in such application, 
the ironmaster, his foreman, and even his workmen will know 
how, when varying fuel, or varying mineral ore fluxes are 
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brought under treatment, to alter that treatment to suit the 
particular foreign (and commonly noxious) matters which are 
found accompanying the fuel, the flux, or the ore, and how, 
notwithstanding the admixtures, to succeed in producing an 
excellent quality of iron. Similarly, as regards the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics. While, in the opinion of your 
executive committee, it would be unwise to follow the plan 
which has been pursued in some places upon the Continent, 
of endeavouring to give extra dexterity to the operative by 
establishing model manufactories, or workshops, it would be 
most wise to give the chemical knowledge and artistic 
instruction, which would enable the workers to grapple with 
differences in the quality of the water, differences in the 
quality of dyes, and of the materials to be dyed, and would 
likewise secure the designer from violations of the canons of 
good taste." 

The classes which we have in operation are the fol- 
lowing: — English grammar and reading; writing, arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, and geography ; elocution, Latin, French, 
Italian, German, mathematics, engineering, actuarial science, 
freehand drawing, painting, bricklayers' class, design, prac- 
tical electricity, architecture and building construction, 
phonography, practical geometry and perspective, practical 
chemistry in laboratory, materia medica and pharmacy, 
modelling ; physiology, anatomy and simple surgery ; 
constitutional history, law ; singing. From this list it 
will be seen that our teaching is not entirely technical, 
but that we endeavour to meet the wants of those who 
desire teaching of a more general and literary character, 
our curriculum agreeing with the suggestions of Professor 
Huxley in his report on the subject of technical educa- 
tion to the London Livery Companies, but modified to 
suit local circumstances. The maintenance of such a 
course of teaching would, however, be impossible if the 
Legislature had not, since 1879, with a wise appreciation 
of the benefits of technical education, given us an annual grant 
towards the support of the college. Grateful as we are for 
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this help, we cannot but see that, to put the college on a firm 
and permanent basis, and to enable us to retain the services 
of competent teachers, an endowment of a more permanent 
character than an annual vote is required, and the question is 
forcing itself upon us, what is to be the mode in which the 
future operations of the Technical College are to be carried 
on ? Our classes, to a certain extent, Jack cohesion, and, 
whilst they may continue to supply the wants of students only 
able to give a short period to study, they will fail to meet the 
requirements of those who are willing and able to devote 
themselves to a course of study which might qualify them to 
obtain a certificate in the University as civil engineers, if they 
could unite that study with the practical pursuit of their 
avocations in life. In other words, our classes, though they 
may render good service to those who make up the rank and 
file of our artisans, are not so organised as to benefit, as they 
ought, those who. by superior intelligence might become skilled 
leaders in their several callings. But whilst it is right that 
provision should be made for advancing those exceptionally 
bright students who would profit by higher teaching, it must 
be ever remembered that the main object of our system of 
instruction should be to encourage the spread of education 
generally amongst the mass of our artisan class. The natural 
result of the efforts made to promote popular education during 
the last fifty years is that the aspirations of the masses, and 
their mental needs, have increased with their growing know- 
ledge, just as a demand for the conveniences and refinements 
of life is the sign of advancing civilisation. Our object must 
be to meet their demands for the culture which they rightly 
feel is compatible with the following of any honest calling, and 
which, if universal amongst the industrial classes, will put an 
end to the delusion that head work is more respectable than 
hand work. The happiness of the individual man and the 
progress of the race will be advanced a thousand-fold when 
everyone chooses his occupation, not because of some 
supposed gentility attaching to it, but because of his fitness 
for the occupation. How often have we seen the declining 
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years of the respectable tradesman, who has won for himself 
wealth and ease by the honourable exercise of his calling, 
clouded with sorrow because the son, whom he thought to 
place in a position superior to his own, has broken down in a 
profession for which he had not the peculiar gifts requisite for 
success. As an old writer has put it, " If that wit fall to 
preach which were fitter for the plough, and he to climb a 
pulpit, which is made to scale a wall, is not a good carter ill 
lost, and a good builder ill-placed ?" 

Having gathered round us, however, a body of students 
drawn from almost all the trades in which skilled intelligence 
is required, we see no reason why the Sydney Mechanics , 
School of Arts should not continue to be the centre of that 
teaching which is implied in its name, and which was contem- 
plated by those who with prophetic foresight as our sponsors 
gave us that name. Doubtless, the usefulness of our classes, 
and the desire to take advantage of them, would be materially 
increased if they were conducted under the supervision of 
some body having a recognised position in the country, such 
as the University now has in matters academical. But the 
establishment of an Industrial University of the character 
proposed by some who are interested in the cause of technical 
education, seems to me not only impossible from the very 
large expenditure which such an institution would necessitate, 
but a scheme which is questionable on other grounds. The 
highest object of education, in its widest sense, the develop- 
ment not only of the powers which a student possesses which 
may make him a sound professional man or a skilled mechanic, 
but the development of his character as a citizen and his right 
appreciation of the value of all knowledge and ability, whether 
exhibited in a purely intellectual form or in connection with 
mechanical contrivance or manual dexterity, will be best 
attained if all classes of our learners are under the supervi- 
sion of one central body. To establish two universities, one 
for those who wish to pursue a course of literary study or of 
pure science, or to obtain instruction which will fit them for a 
professional career — the other for ' those who desire such 
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teaching as will enable them to become perfect masters of 
their trades, or to conduct operations in the arts requiring for 
their success a certain amount of scientific knowledge — is to 
perpetuate the old mistake of a sectarian system of education, 
merely substituting class prejudice for polemical animosity. 
Just as it is desirable that those holding different religious 
faiths should associate together in our public schools, 
and thus learn not only to respect each other's opinions, but 
to feel that as citizens'they owe a common duty to the State, so 
is it desirable that all who are trying to the best of their ability 
to develop their intellectual powers, and to apply them to 
the advancement of the national prosperity, should feel 
that they belong to one common national seat of learning. 
To segregate the two classes, is to divide into two hostile 
camps those who should be fighting under one banner, and to 
perpetuate those old class feelings which have been the' curse 
of the world ever since wealth and power have adopted for 
their own pursuit the purely intellectual branches of know- 
ledge, and despised, as did the old Greeks, what they were 
pleased to term the banausic or vulgar arts, as unworthy of 
free men. The perversion of moral sense, which is the 
natural result of slavery, unhappily prevented even the greatest 
of their intellects from appreciating the dignity of all labour, 
and led them even to justify slavery on the ground that man 
required an animated tool. The contempt which they 
exhibited for the banausic arts has its counterpart in our days 
in that sneer for the bread and butter sciences which is too 
often on the lips of those who only find delight in the 
abstractions of science, the speculations of the philosopher, 
or the literary treasures of the past. Granted that one great 
object of University teaching is to develop the mind as an 
instrument of thought, and that one common course of study, 
up to a certain point, is good for the lawyer, the doctor, the 
soldier, the statesman, the engineer, and the surveyor, the 
educational influence of a university must be increased, and a 
general enthusiasm in the cause of education created, if it 
rallies round its central keep of higher teaching all those who 
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are ready to fight in the humbler ranks of knowledge, content 
that their loyalty is recognised to the common cause, the 
elevation of man. 

Arranged as our classes are, not only to instruct the 
mechanic in the scientific principles of his art, but to supply 
the wants of those who feel that education must go on through 
life, we should have no gulf fixed between those whose means 
of living must be what we call a trade and those whose work 
is exhibited in a less material form. Either class of workers 
would learn to respect the work of the other, not by reason of 
its conventional standard of respectability, but in proportion 
to the faithfulness of its execution and the amount of skill, 
intelligence, and culture which it required. Examined by the 
University, the teaching of our classes would receive the 
educational mint stamp, whilst the humblest of our apprentice 
pupils would feel that he had a recognised place in the great 
hierarchy of learning. So should we best be working to unite 
all our learners in one common feeling of brotherhood, and, by 
the creation of a common sympathy, be doing something to 
prevent that estrangement of the different classes of society, 
which has so often proved dangerous to the stability of 
national prosperity. The recognition of the dignity of all 
labour would more » quickly follow if the young were more 
closely associated in learning and working, and all came to 
understand that an occupation only ceased to be liberal when 
it so enslaved as to make us forget that we live for other 
objects than the achievement of success, either as professional 
men or mechanics. The skilled mechanic who, for the sake 
of his own credit as a workman, will not violate the principles 
of his art, or degrade it to please an ignorant patron, is as 
much pursuing his art in a liberal spirit as the honourable 
lawyer or physician. The lawyer who, to serve a clients 
cause, becomes blind to his opponents claim of right, and 
forgets what is due to his own character as a man, when he 
submits to be used as a machine to make the worse appear 
the better reason, is degrading his calling to a level which 
makes it a trade in the only sense in which that word may be 
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applied with contempt to any occupation. A true view of the 
relative value of intelligent labour will some day bring the 
world to see that the man whose daily occupation is copying 
letters, or adding up rows of figures, is doing work far less 
dignified, in all that makes the comparative dignity of labour, 
than the work of the skilled mechanic. 

The Technical College affiliated to the University would 
belong to the same national school of learning, and there would 
be no opportunity for the accusation that the student of one 
University was pursuing an undergraduateship of dreamy imprac- 
ticability and genteel idleness, whilst the other, in the acquisition 
of useful knowledge, was preparing himself for the work of the 
world. Nor, on the other hand, would there be the opportunity 
for a contemptuous retort upon the Industrial University as an 
institution adapted to the low ideal and vulgar aims of those 
who would pursue knowledge simply because it paid. 
Studying as members of the same body, our two classes of 
students would mutually encourage each other to excursions 
into their respective domains. The general student would 
ever be tempting his fellow-worker in a narrower groove into 
the bright regions where literature, philosophy, and history 
are echoing that the proper study of mankind is man, whilst 
the devotee of practical would ever and anon be calling the 
attention of the follower of pure science to its value when 
applied to the wants of life. The latter would be taught to 
remember that the pure science of to-day is the applied 
science of to-morrow, and that there may be much activity in 
science, in art, and manufactures, though a nation is poli- 
tically or mentally enslaved. The former would be reminded 
that the true man of culture unites both the knowledge of the 
past and the right appreciation of the discoveries of the 
present for the practical discharge of his duties as a citizen. 

Those who are really the friends of the industrial classes 
will oppose a system of education which will keep as the 
exclusive possession of the few a knowledge of abstract truths, 
and induce the operative whose work is in the practical appli- 
cation of those truths, to put up with his more limited know- 
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ledge as the only thing that is of value to him. The perma- 
nency of knowledge that is valuable to the world will be best 
secured, not by instituting a learned caste whose peculiar 
privilege is the cultivation of the abstract truths of science or 
philosophy, but by spreading the knowledge of those truths 
amongst all ranks of society. The highest scientific know- 
ledge of the past, seen in the civilisation of Egypt, existed side 
by side with the most abject slavery, and perished with the 
caste that held the keys of learning. 

Under a proper system of examinations conducted by 
the University, there appears to me no reason why the 
general teaching which is given in our classes might not 
be made to supply that one year's teaching in the Arts 
course which the University requires of all who desire to 
take a degree in the school of science. And though the 
great bulk of those who resort to us because they can 
only avail themselves of such opportunities of instruction 
as our evening teaching supplies, would probably have to be 
content with a certificate showing what course of instruction 
they had passed through in the Technical College, those 
whose exceptional abilities would enable them to profit by 
higher instruction might, by means of scholarships given as 
prizes for successful study, be enabled to avail themselves of 
the more advanced teaching of the University. In England, 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, by his munificent endowment of the 
scholarships which bear his name, has given that help to the 
study of mechanical science which remains to be given in this 
country by some one who feels that great possessions are but 
a trust to be rightly used, and who is willing to leave in the 
everlasting gratitude of his countrymen some more worthy 
memorial of his wealth than the contemptible record that " the 
rich man died and was buried. " Let us hope that when the 
next fifty years have passed away their chronicler at our 
centenary will be able to commemorate the munificence of 
some Australian benefactors who have done for the cause of 
technical education amongst us what a Whitworth has done 
in England. But whether we meet with this helping hand or 
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not, in the same spirit of self-reliance that distinguished our 
forerunners, let us energetically labour on behalf of those who 
must unite working with learning, confident that the future 
will work out with success a problem so necessary of solution, 
though the successive steps in the process may to us at times 
be difficult of discernment. 

I hope you will pardon me for the time which I have 
occupied in giving this brief sketch of our past history as 
well as of our present position. The occasion seemed to 
me not unsuitable for commemorating the services of bene- 
factors to whom we owe so much, especially of those who 
have passed away. Though their outward forms have mingled 
with the dust, their influence is still upon us, the torches 
which they lit are still brightly burning, and still their voices 
may be heard inviting all to come and drink at the fountains 
of knowledge freely. 
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